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did not know but the drunken fellow, or somebody
else that might have seen me at Harwich, might
see me again, and I thought that in one day's stop
they would be all gone by.

We lay all that night there, and the next morn-
ing it was not very early when I set out, so that it
was near ten o'clock by that time I got to Col-
chester. It was no little pleasure that I saw the
town where I had so many pleasant days, and I
made many inquiries after the good old friends I
had once had there, but could make little out, they
were all dead or removed. The yomig ladies had
been all married or gone to London ; the old gen-
tleman, and the old lady that had been my early
benefactress, all dead; and which troubled me most,
the young gentleman my first lover, and afterwards
my brother-in-law, was dead; but two sons, men
grown, were left of him, but they too were trans-
planted to London.

I dismissed my old man here, and stayed incognito
for three or four days in Colchester, and then took
a passage in a waggon, because I would not venture
being seen in the Harwich coaches; but I needed
not have used so much caution, for there was no-
body in. Harwich, but the woman of the house,
could have known me ; nor was it rational to think
that she, considering the hurry she was in, and that
she never saw me but once, and that by candle-light,
should have ever discovered me.

I was now returned to London, and though by
the accident of the last adventure, I got something
considerable, yet I was not fond of any more country
rambles ; nor should I have ventured abroad again
if I had carried the trade on to the end of my days.
I gave my governess a history of my travels; she
liked the Harwich journey well enough, and in
discoursing of these things between ourselves she